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EDITORIAL. 


HE most important item in the present issue will be found 
- in the ‘“‘Secretary’s Notes.’’ We do not doubt that the action 
taken by the committee will be approved by the majority of 
our membership. They will feel that the right thing has been 
done in making the amende honorable to one who has been 
affronted. We have no quarrel with the committee’s decision. 
On the obvious facts of the situation it could hardly have been 
other than it was. Our only comment is that there are situa- 
tions, and this was one of them, where the obvious facts are 
mot all the facts.. We regret that we are unable to associate 
ourselves with the committee in its action. "To do so would 
be politic, but it would not be sincere, and polite insincerity 
was one of the things against which we were making protest. 
Again, we still believe that on the long, though admittedly 
not on the short view, our action was in the truest interests 
of the Fellowship, and we are confident that time will prove 
that to be the case. We stand, and are prepared if need be 
to fall, by what we have written. 


On one matter, however, we take it that there will be 
complete agreement among us. It is that the interests of the 
Fellowship are the concern of supreme moment, as against 
those of any particular individuals. The matter of immediate 
concern for those larger interests is the forthcoming Pastoral 
Session. In our last issue we wrote concerning that Session 
that, owing to the brief time available, and also because of the 
seriousness of the times, it was particularly desirable that no 
controversial issues should be introduced, but that the meeting 
should be entirely of an inspirational character. We reiterate 
that plea. We are to have the privilege of listening to R. L. 
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Child on “The War and the Church,” and it would be unfair 
both to him and to his hearers if his time were limited in any 
way, or if the atmosphere of the meeting were previously 
disturbed by a controversial discussion. We believe that some 
of the issues we have raised ought to be discussed, but now is 
not the time. No one would accuse us of being afraid to face 
such a discussion, whatever its outcome for ourselves might be, 
but until the war is over, and a more favourable situation arises 
for dealing with our purely domestic affairs, we are convinced 
that lesser issues should be subordinated to greater ones. There- 
fore we urge that the committee’s decision be loyally accepted, 
even by those who may not be in agreement with it. The 
latter can reserve to themselves the right to take action, or to 
express their disagreement, on some future occasion. The real 
issues involved are not personal ones, even though personalities 
are prominent in them at the moment, and one great advantage 
of a postponement of their consideration is that with the passing 
of time it will be easier to see things in their true perspective, 
and to deal with principles rather than with personalities. That 
is the line that we ourselves propose to take, and we earnestly 
appeal .to those who are our personal supporters on the main 
issue to do the same. 


The committee is proposing to entrust the magazine to the 
care of a small editorial board for the next twelve months. It 
is probably the wisest proposal that could be made in the circum- 
stances, and we hope it will be endorsed. In a subsequent 
article we offer our apologia—not our apology—for the policy 
we have followed during our tenure of the editorial office. We 
adopted it in what we sincerely thought were the best interests 
of the Fellowship, and we see no reason to change our opinion 
on the matter. At the same time we can understand the 
thoughts and feelings of those who differ from us, and we retire 
from office with no sense of personal grievance. If our suc- 
cessors are able to render better service to the Fellowship than 
we have been able to do, no one will more sincerely rejoice 
in their success than we shall. 


In our references to R. Birch Hoyle in our last issue we 
wrote of “the ungraciousness (to use a mild term) with which 
he was sometimes treated by our leading lights.” We have 
since received further striking evidence on that point, which, 
if we published it, would greatly increase the furore that our 
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article has raised. At the same time we have been asked to 
correct a possible misapprehension. It is also true that in a 
number of ways he received substantial help from denomi- 
national sources, and through the good offices of individuals 
among our leaders who were able to exercise influence on his 
behalf. This does not contradict anything we wrote, but it does 
supplement it, and we gladly make the addition to prevent any 
misjudgment. 


A STUDY IN TEMPTATION. 


NCE we have embarked upon a new enterprise the time 

comes when we have travelled far enough to see the diff- 
culties which lie ahead, but not far enough to be assured of 
success. The moment is big with peril. We have reached a 
crisis. We encounter temptation. It is true to say that we 
are “led up into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil.” 
It is then we have to make a great decision—either to go 
forward or to turn back. 


We see this illustrated in the biographies of explorers and 
missionaries. We find that the moment comes when tempta- 
tion presents itself. It may be that, after journeying for weeks 
or even months, encountering difficulties all along the way, a 
supreme difficulty is met. To go forward means to take greater 
risks than have yet been faced, and to go back becomes a 
pressing temptation. 


The Israelites, when they were on the verge of entering 
the Promised Land, were met by the majority report of the 
spies to the effect that the land was filled with giants. They 
were for turning back. It was a temptation which had to be 


faced. 


The venture of the Christian life is no exception. Once 
we frame new ideals in response to the surrender of our lives 
to Jesus Christ, or accept new moral standards in the light of 
fresh knowledge received, the time comes—sooner or later— 
to put them to the test. It may be that something arising out 
of our work runs counter to those ideals. To be faithful to 
them means taking a risk involving self-sacrifice. To forsake 
them, and to act as we probably should have done before we 
framed them, seems the easier way out. The moment of temp- 
tation has arrived and we cannot escape a decision. (To evade 
the issue is a decision.) What is our decision to be? Are we 
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going back to the old way of living, knowing that we have 
failed Christ, or are we going forward with Him into the new 
life which we know is possible to us in Him? We have to 
decide, and our whole future may turn on the decision -we make. 


Or, it may be, that we have come to realise that some 
previous pleasure or mode of living or way of thinking or 
speaking, which we had allowed ourselves, is now no longer 
possible to us if we are going to be Christ-like. We therefore 
make up our minds to have nothing to do with them again. 
But almost as soon as the decision is made, memory recalls the 
delights or advantages associated with the old ways of living, 
and we are tempted to indulge ourselves again. The temp- 
tation has to be faced. We have to decide either to go back- 
ward or forward, to register a moral victory or a moral defeat. 


Now many of us have discovered from experience that 
when we have slipped back to the old life in response to some 
big temptation, we have found it less pleasant than before. For 
the truth is that once the light of Jesus shines into the life we 
are living and makes us dissatisfied with it, we can never go 
back to it, at least at first, comfortably. It can never quite 
attract us or satisfy us as it once did. But the temptation to 
go back to it may present itself again and again. When the 
temptation to do so comes we need to remember that the mind 
has a tendency to idealise the thing which it most desires at 
the moment, and to forget the things which are associated with 
it that are unpleasant. And further, when we are tempted to 
forget our new ideals and to drift back into old ways of living, 
which seem so attractive at the moment, we must try to recall 
the heart-hunger, the uneasiness of conscience and the periods 
of boredom which again and again we experienced. And, of 
course, it is the first temptation which confronts us after we 
have framed our new ideals that tests our hold on them, or 
them on us, what they mean to us, and what we intend to 
make of them. In a word, it is this first temptation, and the 
way we meet it, that makes clear to us the sort of life we are 
going to live in future. 


LicuTr FROM Curist’s TEMPTATIONS. 


In the life of Jesus the time of crisis came. It was imme- 
diately after His baptism. Matthew puts it in this way. ‘Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the Devil.” How can we explain it? Recall what hap- 
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pened at His baptism. It would appear that this great occasion 
had, at least, a twofold significance for Him: (1) the sublime 
recognition that in a unique sense He was God’s Son, accepted 
for special work, and (2) that for the accomplishment of it His 


Father had endowed Him with special power. Conscious then 
of His special mission and the power to accomplish it, Jesus 


realises that He must decide on His plan of campaign. To 


_do this He goes away by Himself “into the wilderness.” 


The story, as we have it in the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, is cast in picturesque form such as would appeal to the 
Eastern mind, which loved to think im pictures. The Devil 
is portrayed as actual, personal and external with a voice that 
is audible. But we need not now go into the question as to 
whether there is a personal devil or not. In either casé the 
temptations which our Lord had to face would be just as real 
and severe. No, it is for us to read between the lines and to 
discover the moral situation which the story presents to us. 


The moral situation would seem to be this. As Jesus is 


thinking over His plans for the work He has to do, He is 
“faced with the alternatives of doing that work in God’s way, 


i.e. by the use of spiritual methods alone, or by taking a lower 
line of appeal, i.e. by pandering to the sensucus needs of men 


and using “worldly” methods. 


Let us take each temptation, or each part of it, separately. 


I.—(a) Here our Lord is tempted to doubt the reality 
of the experience which accompanied His baptism. ‘This is 
My Beloved Son,” was the deepening assurance which came 


to Him then. And the first part of the temptation leads Jesus 
“to doubt this assurance. “If Thou art the Son of God... .” 


If Thou art! May He not have made a mistake? May He 
not have been carried away by the excitement of the moment 
and assumed more than actually happened? He would need 
to be sure. Why not, therefore, test Himself? He is hungry 


after His long fast. Round Him there are stones which, in 
‘the grey light of the early morning, or the gathering darkness, 


remind Him of loaves. If, then, as He believes, He has been 


‘endowed with supernatural power, why not satisfy His hunger 
‘by turning the stones into bread? Let Him put this power to 
the test; convince Himself it is there for His use, and then 
go on His way without any possible doubt! 
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But to have yielded to the temptation would have meant 
doubting God. At once confidence between Father and Son 
would have been broken. And once broken it might have 
needed frequent testing after each fresh re-establishment, but 
the secret of His strength would have gone. So He resisted 
the first temptation, drove it off, would not admit it to His 
mind. 


(6) But if He might not prove the accession of supernatural 
power to satisfy His own hunger, might He not do so more 
directly in the work to which His Father had called Him? 
He is out to win the people for God. There are many poor, 
hungry folk. Why not give them bread? And why not? 
“Bread and circuses” are all the populace wants, says the sar- 
castic Juvenal. Well, pleasure within reason, pure and unde- 
filed, even God allows, but bread is a necessity. If then Jesus 
used His supernatural power to feed the hungry poor, to supply 
this necessity, would not that secure Him a place in the people’s 
affections, win Him a hearing, and, incidentally, demonstrate 
to Himself the reception of this divine power? 


This is the old problem of ‘ends’ and ‘“‘means’’—a 
pressing problem with which we are constantly confronted, 
especially with regard to the question of pacifist or non-pacifist 
in these immediate days. But with His clear, incisive mind, 
Jesus saw the issue before Him perfectly clearly and so resisted 
the temptation. And further, He knew, as He always urged, 
the deepest need of man is his spiritual need. ‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 


IJ.—The second part of the temptation is similar in inten- 
tion. Let us keep in mind that the problem before Jesus is 
the best way of extending His Father’s kingdom, how to win 
the ear of men. Suppose, therefore, that one day, when the 
Temple courts are thronged with thousands of people, He made 
His way to the pinnacle of the Temple and leaped from it? 
Surely God would see He landed safely? Was there not a 
word in the Psalms to the effect that God will take care of His 
own?—and surely if they land themselves in difficulty in pur- 
suit of what they believe to be His will! (Psalm xci, 11, 12). 


Was there not also a belief that the true Messiah would 
come out of the clouds from heaven? Why not then make 
use of this popular expectation—in the name of God? Would 
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not the people spread the news far and wide, flock to Him and 
acclaim Him as the long expected Messiah? Again, why not? 
We know. This would have been to force the hand of God 
instead of co-operating with it. The allegiance of the people 
would have been engendered by fear and not inspired by love. 
And in any case the popular ideas concerning the Messiah— 
as varied and confused as they might be—were not those in 
the mind of Jesus. So He resisted this temptation: ‘Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 


III.—From the third part of the temptation we are to 
understand that Jesus was- tempted to do something which, 
more directly, seemed like making an act of homage to the 
Devil. The temptation is to compromise. Accept things as 
they are. Acknowledge the pull of man’s lower nature and 
his inclination to succumb to the fascinations of this world. 
In a word, “give the devil his due.” Offer men a little con- 
cession, don’t be too exacting in your demands of them, and 
your end will be achieved. A subtle temptation, as we all 
know, and before which we go down so often, God forgive us. 
But not so Jesus. Always His eye was fixed on the ultimate 
good. There must be, for Him, no worship of the Devil. And 
so His reply, again decisive and final, ““Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


From this all too brief study of a tremendous fact of the 
experience of every man, a few facts stand out clearly. 


Temptation is inevitable, but the inevitable is not the 
unconquerable. After any decision involving moral choice the 
temptation to choose a lower way of life will certainly come. 
We need to be prepared for it. To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed ! 


Temptation is not wrong in itelf. It is not sin to be 
tempted. In fact there can be no moral goodness in us without 
the possibility of doing wrong. Without freedom to choose 
evil or a lower way of life we might be well behaved animals, 
but never moral beings. And God wants us to be moral beings 
who choose the highest always because it is best and right. His 
desire is that we should come to possess strong characters ham- 
mered out of the conflict with life. 


So temptations will come and we must face them reso- 
lutely. And Jesus shows us how to do so. He did not parley 
with the subverting ideas which reached the threshhold of His 
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mind or allow His imagination to play round them. At once 
He cast them out. 


Is not the chief cause of our failure in temptation just 
here? We allow the factors which constitute the specific temp- 
tation to grip our minds until our imaginations conjure up, 
and our desires crave for, the satisfaction they offer. And if it 
is an old temptation, before which we have gone down pre- 
viously and enjoyed the experience, memory recalls the previous 
enjoyment and stirs the imagination. (Coué says that when 
the imagination and the will come into conflict, the imagination 
always wins!) 


But that is fatal. As soon as the temptation is suggested 
victory lies in instant action. And to overcome any temptation 
at the first encounter is to place us in the way of becoming 
the victor always. -For with every victory over temptation our 
power of resistance becomes stronger. 


Rosinson BrRUNSKILL. 


THE ARTIST AND THE CAMERA. 


HE following lines are the result of reflection upon Percy 

Austin’s article, “Ministerial Success,” in the January issue. 
It would be impertinent on my part to write any criticism on 
the personal issues mentioned. There are, however, some 
important considerations mentioned about which one may write. 
The references to the artist and the camera set me roaming, 
and here are some of the things I brought home. The artist 
is greater and more truthful than the camera; the one interprets, 
the other records. It is the artist that gives us truth, the vision 
of the soul of things. Nuzl nisi bonum is as sound a guide for 
the living as for the dead, as long as it is “the good” and not 
false feeling. A true appreciation of another is the work of 
an artist, and it is the artist’s task to present the character in 
its abiding significance, and in so far as he succeeds he rises 
‘above the crude presentations of the camera. Neither warts 
nor the happenings at Drogheda are necessary to an artist’s 
picture of Cromwell’s impact on England: a significantly true 
appreciation could be given without reference to either. The 
“debunking’”—what horrible words are put in circulation to 
degrade. the English tongue—of the nineteen-twenties is, one 
feels, the product of the ‘disillusionment of the decade, camera 
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products lacking the artist’s genius for interpretation. The 
imagined realism has proved not sufficiently realistic to meet 
the larger demands of the spirit. The camera has a place: 
the artist a greater place. The artist is such because he inter- 
prets, and it is interpretation that gives us the soul of truth, 


‘To idealise does not mean to cut out faults, to present the figure 


of a dummy: to idealise means to wrest the secret from the 
given data, to paint the truth of personality and to explain its 
impact upon the souls of men. Xenophon gives us some camera- 
like studies of Socrates, interesting facts about the daily life and 
human contacts. It is Plato, the interpreter, that gives us the 
truth about Socrates: he leads us out of the photographer’s 
room into the artist’s studio. Of the many who have written 
on the theme let me quote H. R. James, whose book is at hand: 
“How nearly the Socrates of the dialogues exactly corresponds 
to the Socrates of real life, how much Plato puts into it through 
the intuitions of his own genius is beyond any critic’s sagacity 
to say. Without a doubt it is an idealised Socrates, but the 
idealised likeness sometimes gets closer to the real object than 
the duller but more accurate likeness, just as the painting of 
a great artist is truer than a photograph. It is Plato’s dialogues, 
at all events, which have supplied the image of Socrates which 
has dominated the imaginations of men for two thousand years.”’ 
Plato gives us the true Socrates, the man we need to know in 
our quest for the real. That Socrates was an irritating indi- 
vidual in the streets of Athens, I can well believe: that he was 
not attractive to look at finds support, but these things have 
no essential relation to his impact upon the souls of men. 
Plato is the artist, the interpreter, the “impressionist,” if you 
give the word its widest range, and thus he is qualified to limn 
the portrait that has moved and still moves the hearts of men. 


Again, Euripedes showed some pique at the treatment 
accorded him in Athenian society and exhibited some unlovely 


‘traits: it is, however, the idealised Euripedes, the dramatist, 


who has seized the minds of men, and in our own day, since 
the four years’ war, has cast his spell with renewed force upon 
English society. The camera-like prints of Aristophanes do 
not qualify the artist’s portrait of Euripedes: they merely give 
us impressions of popular Athenian uncritical opinion. I 
imagine that a tutor who wanted to lecture on Erasmus would 
find first-class material in the Preface to the “Novum Instru- 
mentum.” ‘Nor is anxious preparatory learning needful to 
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the Christian. Its viaticum is simple, and at hand to all. Only 
bring a pious and open heart, imbued above all things with 
a pure and simple faith.” It gives the clue to the genius of 
Erasmus’ work. The attending pupil could find a real Erasmus 
emerging from the artist’s brush although there was no hint, 
of an Erasmus who was keen on saving his skin and ful] of 
complaints about insufficient money from Lady of Vere. 


When George Adam Smith says of Jacob, he “‘is the 
essential Israel . . . . capable of excelling their neighbours in 
Semitic craft and fraud, but capable, too, of vision and of 
struggling with the unseen,”’ he is presenting an idealised Jacob, 
following the biblical method. 


“A critical biography!’”? What does the phrase mean? 
Should it not mean a biography that interprets, that adds to 
the camera the touch of the artist, that rises above meaningless 
adulation and unformed crudities to a picture that compels 
attention and carries its own authenticity in the soul of the 
reader. Such a work can only be done by one who is biased. 
The biblical presentation of Israel’s spiritual insights is given 
by persons within the family. It is the biased creation of love, 
an essential to the appreciation of truth. If a critical biography 
means anything else, and there are recent publications that 
suggest so, it will lack the truth that saves. References made 
to idealising are often misleading. The Bible, in the Old 
Testament and in the New, is an idealised presentation, and 
on that account able to meet the spiritual needs of .man, and 
the more true. A school pupil told me a while ago that her 
teacher had said concerning the Scriptures, that the Old Testa- 
ment was not a truthful record while the New Testament was 
true. We can guess what the teacher was trying to say: she 
wanted to appear frank, truthful in an irrelevant way, and in 
so doing was not true. How much greater was the answer 
of a simple but intelligent mother to her child’s question, “Is 
the Bible true?”, “Yes, my girl! True for every purpose for 
which it was written, to lead us to God.’ There spoke the 
artist and along that path lies truth, interpretative, penetrating. 
Man, as an artist, is greater than the camera. Did he not make 


the camera? 
A. J. WesTLAKE. 


Eprrortat Nore.—When we penned the sentence that 
provides the foregoing writer with his text we were well aware 
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of the possible retort, and we should have been surprised if 
no one had made it. We are glad that when it came it was 
in so able and so telling a form. With nearly everything that 
Westlake says we are in cordial agreement. No one but an 
unimaginative lout would suggest that the camera is greater 
than the artist, and we certainly did not descend to that level 
of folly. But there are different degrees of value in artistic 
production. Art falls short of greatness when it divorces beauty 
from truth. The artist can interpret where the camera can 
only record, but the interpretation should have more, not less, 
truth than the photograph. Surely the most striking feature 
of the work of the portrait painters of the Bible is their stark 
honesty. It is that which gives us such confidence that their 
pictures are true, and not the product of pious fancy. How 
Socrates, with his hatred of shams, would have scorned any 
attempt to “‘idealise” him by glossing over or ignoring essential 
facts!' And it should never be forgotten that it was Cromwell 
himself who insisted that the artist must include the warts in 
his portrait. He was too big a man to find any satisfaction 
in the sychophantic flattery that others were only too ready to 
offer him. 
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LAST WORDS. 


N our last issue we published an article on ‘Ministerial 

Success” which, as we fully expected, provoked considerable 
discussion. It was written with that purpose, and therefore we 
have no reason to complain of the outcome. We are grateful 
to the men who have written to us in enthusiastic approval, 
but we are not less appreciative of those who have expressed 
themselves far differently. We welcome frankness, and we are 
only sorry that most of our critics have expressed their dis- 
approval by writing not to us but to others. Why this timidity? 


We are especially grateful to one correspondent, himself 
one of the most eminent men in our ministry, who writes, 
“I hope you will continue the whole subject of ‘success’ and 
‘failure’. It is vital. ... I like to see the matter freely ven- 
tilated in THe FrarernaL .... There is something wronc 

. : we need a new Christian order of the ministry.”” We 
are grateful because he recognises, what many readers seem to 
have overlooked, that the article was a serious, even if blun- 
dering, attempt to bring the subject of its title into the realm 
of open discussion. ‘The two men about whom we wrote pro- 
vided illustrations of our theme, but they were not its main 
subject, even though their story occupied most of our space. 
The death of the “failure” and the publication of the biography 
of the ‘‘success’’ offered the occasion for saying something on 
a matter which in our judgment 7s vital, and we accepted it 
with full recognition that our somewhat unusual way of dealing 
with it might be interpreted as an instance of fools rushing 
in where angels fear to tread. We drew upon personal 
experience, and a fairly intimate personal knowledge of both 
men, but we were dealing with far more than a purely personal 
issue, as discriminating readers realised. 


Yes, but why so frank? Our only answer is, why not? 
Surely that was more justified than either vague innuendo or 
polite insincerity. We offer the serious suggestion that lack 
of frankness is one of the failings to which we ministers are 
peculiarly subject, and through it we are supporting a state of 
affairs that is neither helpful nor healthy. We have certain 
polite conventions of ministerial speech and conduct that we 
should find it very hard to reconcile with the ethical standards 
that we urge upon our people. A recent article in ‘“The Baptist 
Times” on “Gracious Words” was doubtless read by many 
ministers with this particular issue in mind. It expressed some 
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admirable sentiments with which we should all agree, but 
graciousness which ignores the truth, or which is used as a 
cloak for its opposite, is not a virtue. There is a significant 
passage in the recent book, ‘“‘Pastor Niemoller and his Creed.”’ 
“But frankness is a part of brotherly relations, for ‘charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.’ What 
others call ‘the cloak of Christian charity’ did not exist for 
Niemdller. He desired clarity if differences were present, and 
‘the definition of things by their proper names.” 


It is our profound conviction that things are being tolerated 
in the sphere of our ministerial life that are utterly irreconcilable 
with the New Testament ideal of the ministry, and among 
them is a false standard of ministerial appraisement. There is 
need to re-think our whole conception of the subject. We are 
too easily influenced by surface impressions, and we pay flat- 
tering homage to “success” in a way that often involves our 
being far less than just to men who cannot dazzle us with 
brilliant achievements, but whose real worth may be of the 
finest quality. Ministerial ‘success’ is often the genuine fruit 
of exceptional ability or devotion, for of course there are “big” 
men, with big qualities, but this is not invariably so. Fortunate 
circumstances, or the possession of “popular” gifts that make 
an appeal out of all proportion to their intrinsic worth, are 
often equally important and effective factors. That is nothing 
to the discredit of the men in those fortunate circumstances, 
or possessing those popular gifts, nor is it any disparagement 
of their successful work. The harm comes in when we allow 
ourselves to make the assumption, as unconsciously most of us 
do, that the men who cannot show such results are to be graded 
C3 as against the former’s A1, and are in consequence to be 
treated with far less consideration. Possibly many of them are 
C3 as far as ability is concerned, but in the things of true worth 
a reversal of the gradings would sometimes be nearer the truth. 
We once heard admiring reference to a minister, “We know 
he is not all he might be as a man, but he is a lovely preacher.” 
As though that justified everything! There is another type of 
man, whose address 1 is often a humble village manse, of whom 
it can be truly said, “He is not all he might be as a preacher, 
but he is a lovely character.” Can there be any doubt as to 
who will rank higher in the eternal judgment? And if we 
had the wisdom that makes a just estimate of the relative values 
of things our judgment would be the same. 
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In theory our ministry is a sacred calling, in which we 
are banded together in a fellowshhip of service in which there 
is no room for self-seeking. We claim to be in the true 
apostolic succession, which means that the words spoken to the 
first apostles are still authoritative for us. ‘“Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them, and their great ones exercise authority upon them. 
But so shall it not be among you; but whosoever will be great 
among you shall be your minister, and whosoever of you will” 
be the chiefest shall be the servant of all.” But in practice 
we come lamentably short of that by no means unattainable 
ideal. We find ourselves, even against our will, in unholy 
competition with one another. No man can get a “good”’ call 
without the unhappy knowledge that his gain is a brother’s 
loss. We talk about the ‘‘divine’’ call, but we allow ourselves 
to associate with it a great many practices that are enough to 
make angels weep. It is wroNc, and in our judgment the 
wrong will never be righted until we have the courage to speak 
out boldly about it, even at the risk of affronting some of those 
for whom the present system has had nothing but advantages. 
The favoured few must be challenged to face personal sacrifice 
in the interest of the unfavoured many. Yet how much better 
if they themselves would take the initiative, without challenge! 
That at least is our own conviction, but whether a man who 
holds such views, and who is eager to express them, is the 
one best qualified to be the editor of a magazine like ours is 
a question upon which there is considerable difference of 
opinion. It is obvious that he is ali too likely to say things 
in print that may give offence, and which those who disagree 
with him may feel to be an abuse of his editorial privilege. 
That is the point at issue just now. 


When we took over the editorship of the magazine a little 
more than two years ago we adopted a definite editorial policy. 
One of our innovations was the Editorial, in which we freely 
discussed matters that we considered to be of ministerial interest. 
In our first editorial we wrote, ““No one who is in touch with 
the rank and file of our ministry can be unmindful of the fact 
that there is a deep-rooted dissatisfaction among us. It is not 
that we are dissatisfied with our job. If we were, most of 
us would not be in it. We are not afraid to face difficulties, 
but we feel that many of our difficulties and burdens are unfair. 
Some of them are the faults of the system under which we 
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work, but some are our own concern as ministers, and the 
sooner we realise that we have to find our own solutions for 
them the better.” We were convinced that there were many 
matters that ought to be brought out into the realm of open 
discussion, and it seemed to us that a magazine like ours, with 
its private circulation among ministers only, provided an ideal 
medium for that purpose. We were prepared to express our- 
selves without fear or favour, and to give others the opportunity 
of doing the same. We thought of THe Frarernat’as the local 
fraternal writ large, and we hoped in its pages to be as free 
and frank in the expression of views and opinions as men are 
in their own fraternal discussions. We knew that our editorial 
comments would not win unanimous approval, but we assumed 
that Baptist ministers were large-minded: enough to allow a 
measure of editorial freedom, and even to welcome it in 
preference to a hush-hush policy of polite insincerities. 


‘We offer no apology for our policy, though we do not 
claim that our method of carrying it out has always been beyond 
reproach. We have written frankly on certain matters, e.g. 
the iniquitous system of fée-mongering, and we intended to 
write with equal frankness on others. There are quite a few 
subjects: of both ministerial and denominational moment that 
we feel ought to be discussed in that way, and we were prepared 
to deal “with them to the best of our knowledge and _ ability. 
‘At the same time we had no desire or intention to spend all 
our time on the war-path. Nor have we done so, as a perusal 
of the issues that have come out under our editorship will 
make clear, 


* 


We do not forget, however, that the magazine is not. our 
private property, and that we aie no right to use the editorial 
power and privilege simply to give expression to our own per- 
sonal. views. - The chief rights are invested in the shareholders, 
who in: this case are the members of the B.M.F. If they are 
dissatisfied with editorial policy they have the indisputable right 
to change the ‘editor. The committee, which represents them 
as ie board of directors, feels that this is necessary. The article 

“Ministerial Success” is not the only matter at issue. We 
are given to understand that it has brought to a head a wide- 
spread disapproval of the general policy that. the editor has 
followed, and which is the only one that he is prepared to 
follow, and the committee feels that it is essential to entrust 
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the magazine to ‘‘safer” hands. We want to make it. quite 
clear that we do not quarrel with its decision, nor have we the 
slightest feeling of grievance about it. The committee repre- 
sents the membership throughout the country, and it is obviously 
in a far better position to interpret the general feeling of the 
membership than any single individual can be. 


We do not in the ieast resent the criticism of ourselves 
that our last issue called forth. We fully realised that in the 
line that we chose to follow we laid ourselves open to criticism, 
and even to censure. Bluntness can hardly be reconciled with 
diplomacy, and it is the latter rather than the former that wins 
the widest approval. It is certainly wiser, or at least safer, 
to be diplomatic, and any man who lacks that wisdom, or who 
deliberately challenges the generally accepted assumption that 
it is the truest wisdom, must be prepared to pay the price. 
That is our position, and we are not going to indulge in any 
“squealing” about it. 


There is little more that needs to be said. We have no 
inflated ideas of our own importance. We have never been 
anything but an ordinary member of the rank and file, and 
we have no ambition to be anything else. We have, however, 
cherished a vision of the kind of brotherhood that the Baptist 
ministry ought to be, and that it would be if we had the courage 
to deal faithfully with certain evils that at present make a true 
brotherhood impossible. We have worked for the attainment 
of that ideal, and have been ready to fight those evils. We 
accepted the editorship, not because wé had any private axe 
to grind, or any personal profit to make, but because we did 
think that in that office we might render some service that 
would be to the eventual good of the Fellowship. Events have 
proved that we were wrong. The wishes of the majority are 
otherwise. Therefore we go back to our place in the ranks, 
and leave the interests of the Fellowship to the care of wiser 
and abler men, who more fully have the confidence of the 
membership. We thank the men who have given us support, 
and so generously expressed their appreciation of what we have 
tried to do. We apologise to the others for having been so 
obtuse as to imagine that we were helping when all the time 
apparently we have been hindering. Ave atque vale! 


Percy. Austin. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE MARCH BAPTIST 
UNION COUNCIL. 


ee the old Council Chamber, at the crowded sessions at any 
rate, one could usually reckon on being either stifled or 
assailed by a violent draught, owing to the fact that the room 
had become too small for its primary purpose. The new 
Council Chamber is at once spacious, well ventilated and restful, 
and the architects have tackled their considerable problems with 
outstanding success. The new room lacks the striking reminder 
of the heroic battles for liberty with which the Free Churches 
have been associated, which was provided in the old room by 
the plaque on the liberation of the slaves, but perhaps some 
other similar invigorating token of our distinctive and glorious 
heritage will in course of time be added to the furnishings of 
the new chamber. Its acoustics are good. A rumour which 
has caused some amusement is to the effect that whisperings 
amongst the cabinet who occupy the seats on the dais, can be 
clearly heard by back benchers sitting in certain positions! 

The attendance was remarkably large, a most encouraging 
fact in war conditions. The debates were of a high quality. 
That on the Baptist statement on the present international 
situation, for instance, a subject which bristled with difficulties, 
and which might easily have produced speeches more belligerent 
than Christian in tone, was marked by an admirable frankness, 
fairness and courtesy. 

The Council had its moments of high inspiration. One 
came when tribute was paid to the outstanding service and 
Christian character of Mr. T. S. Penny, on his retirement from 
the chairmanship of the General Superintendents’ Committee. 
Another came in a powerful speech by R. L. Child, in which 
he pleaded, in a discussion on the Sustentation Fund, for 
Christian solidarity as the complement of Christian freedom. 
A veteran among us, Dr. W. T. Whitley, stirred the Council 
by a notable speech on the education question, and a newcomer 
to it, Mr. Cyril Black, cheered it by the qualities of leadership 
and clarity which his maiden speech revealed. The debates 
furnished a stimulating reminder of the great values enshrined 
in the democratic tradition, with its opportunities for the free 
expression of opinion, and for the interchange of thought and 
conviction. It looked at times as if we could not possibly get 
through the heavy agenda—which reflected the enormous 
burden which the Secretary of the Union carries nowadays— 
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but our urbane President secured that less important matters 
were handled with despatch, and in consequence the Council, 
though having adequate time for the discussion of larger issues, 
completed its work with an hour to spare. 

The business before the Council revealed the manifold 
and perplexing problems which the Denomination has to face 
in these days, typical of which are the recruitment of the 
Ministry in war-time, and its sustentation, made more difficult 
by the shrinkage of the Supplemental Fund. But we can be 
of good heart, for there are resources of leadership within our 
Denomination which are adequate. 

Most important of all, and most encouraging of all; was 
the religious quality of this March Council, which was greatly 
helped by an opening service of worship in the reconstructed 
Kingsgate Chapel on the Wednesday morning. ‘The plea put 
in more than once for a more distinctively Christian note in 
our leadership to the world fitted the mood of the Council, 
and its response made plain that its hopes of human better- 
ment are in a return of the world—and of the Church—to God. 
J. O. Barrett. 


. THE® CHAPEL-KEEPER; 


F course there are chapel-keepers and chapel-keepers. We 

have known the tyre that is a thorn in the flesh, especially 
to the minister, and sorely tries our powers of Christian patience 
and forbearance. But in a fairly wide and varied experience 
we have found that the majority of those who hold that humble 
but important position have been men (or women) to whom 
the* minister is under a far greater indebtedness than he some- 
times recognises. So long as things run smoothly, the lighting 
and heating arrangements for all meetings and services being 
properly attended to, and no complaints being received from 
fussy members ubeus a layer of dust on their pews, we do not 
trouble to think much about the constancy of the faithful labour 
behind the scenes that produces that satisfactory result. It is 
perhaps just as well for ws that chapel-keepers have no trade 
union. If they had we might be presented with the union’s 
demands regarding hours of labour and rates of pay that would 
be an eye-opener to many of our church members. That cer- 
tainly is true of our larger and busier churches which pride 
themselves on the multitude of their activities and organisations, 
but do-not always give sufficient thought to what that involves 
for the man behind the scenes. 
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One of the vivid memories of our boyhood is of a crowded 
Sunday evening service in a large London church, where the 
minister preached a memorial sermon on the text, ‘I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God.” The old chapel 
keeper who had passed on had been only “Old —————”’ to 
us lads, and we had often “played him up” with our mis- 
chievous tricks, but his faithful service through the years had 
well deserved this final tribute, and one young member of the 
congregation that night has never ceased to be grateful for the 
lesson that the occasion taught him. 


One wonders sometifnes what our chapel-keepers think of 
us ministers. Their verdict may not seem to us as important 
as that of our deacons, or the “‘leading’”? members of our flock, 
and yet—one wonders! If we have the insight to see things 
in their true values we might well come to the conclusion that 
we can win few higher commendations than the praise of our 
janitors. They work behind the scenes, but they also see us 
behind the scenes. And it isn’t every minister who reveals 
the same qualities behind the scenes that he does when in the 
limelight on the centre of the stage. 


Some years ago we took part in the recognition service of 
a minister. We came near the end of a long list of speakers, 
each of whom had paid glowing tribute to the virtues of the 
new minister, as is the custom on such occasions. We began 
our address by saying that among all the tributes that had been 
paid that night the highest, in our judgment, was an unspoken 
one. It was the fact that in the audience was the chapel-keeper 
of the new minister’s previous church. His respect and regard 
for his minister were such that he had made the journey at 
his own expense to join in the welcome that his minister would 
receive in his new sphere, and of course with no idea that one 
of the speakers would draw public attention to the fact. Happy 
the minister who receives such a testimonial! 


Another memory. We were once preaching in a large 
Midland city, and on the Monday morning we went to see a 
famous church (not Baptist) where some very distinguished men 
had ministered. Finding the side door open we went in. The 
chapel-keeper met us, and obligingly showed us round. We 
asked him if he had been there during the pastorate of one 
of the former ministers whom we named. ‘The man’s face 
glowed, and he began to tell us stories of the great man. “He 
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was a true Christian gentleman. Why, I couldn’t do the 
slightest thing for him, even opening a door, without his 
noticing it and thanking me.” We could not help contrasting 
that with something else that was known to us—another famous 
church where the chapel-keeper, himself a church member, told 
us that his minister was always too busy with more important 
matters to take any personal notice of him, or even to visit his 
wife in the chapel house when she was lying seriously ill. 


In most of the churches where we have ministered the 
chapel-keeper has been a member of the church. That is as 
it should be, but sometimes it involves difficulties, or at least 
some people in the church imagine that it does. Should the 
chapel-keeper be allowed to attend church meetings, and to take 
part in their business if he so desires? More than once we 
have been told, usually by “superior” lady members, “It isn’t 
right that he should, for he is a paid servant of the church.” 
Our answer has always been, ‘‘Yes, exactly as the minister is.” 


It has been our personal privilege to know and work with 
the ideal chapel-keepers, man and wife. They lived on the 
premises, and they lived for the church. They had a very 
busy life, for it was an exceptionally busy church, but they 
were always both cheerful and efficient in the carrying out of 
their many duties. Their charge was the care of the church 
premises, but they were equally concerned about the church’s 
work in those premises. When the ladies of the church decided 
to present a Pageant of Noble Women it was the chapel-keeper’s 
wife who took the lead, and did all the organising and training 
over many months. The minister’s wife and deacons’ wives 
gladly placed themselves under her authority, and everyone 
concerned was happy in a very delightful fellowship. The 
Women’s Own and the Young People’s Fellowship frequently 
invited the chapel-keeper to give an address at their meetings, 
and whenever the choir needed augmentation for a special 
service he was one of the first to be asked to help. They were 
thoroughly loyal to the minister, and he on his part never 
thought of them as servants but always as personal friends and 
colleagues. 


Not every minister has had so happy an experience as 
that, but even so it is true, as we said at the beginning, that 
many ministers owe a good deal more to their chapel-keepers 
than they sometimes recognise or acknowledge. _ Such ministers 
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would do well to be on their guard against taking too much 
for granted, and forgetting to express appreciation of the services 
so loyally rendered, and of which they themselves reap the chief 
benefit. Certainly no annual church meeting should omit to 
record a public “Thank you” to these faithful workers, to many 
of whom their task is as truly a service for the Master as is 
the minister’s. The church owes much to its minister as leader, 
but it also owes much to the one whose humble privilege it 
is to be a doorkeeper in the house of his God. 
Nirsavp. 


BRIEF BOOK NOTICES. 


“TN the Service of Suffering” (Carey Press, 2s. net). Dr. 

Clement C. Chesterman joins the growing number of medical 
men turned author, and if he does not set out to rival Alex 
Munthe or A. J. Cronin in the realms of fiction, he reveals an 
equally notable literary talent in dealing with facts that can be 
as romantic as fiction. Certainly the story of modern medical 
missions is a romance, and it provides an unanswerable Christian 
apologetic. Dr. Chesterman covers much ground in his survey, 
and he has packed a great deal of information into his 150 
pages. His book is receiving a very cordial welcome from 
other missionary societies, as did Dr. Fletcher Moorshead’s book 
of a similar kind some years ago, and we may take legitimate 
denominational pride in the fact that two of our own medical 
men have made such contributions to missionary literature. 
We must see to it that the prophet is not left without honour 
in his own country, or among his own people, and that means 
that we shall make good use of his book ourselves, and recom- 
mend it to our people. It provides ample material for a series 
of informative and inspiring missionary addresses, and ministers 
would be well advised to make use of it in that way. 


J. R. Edwards is rapidly making good a claim to be our 
best writer of books of sermonettes for children. Not that he 
himself would make the claim—he is far too modest—but his 
works make it for him. His “Everybody Happy”’ is the third 
volume that he has contributed to the ‘““Young People’s Own”’ 
Library (Carey Press, 2s. 6d. net), and we hope it wont be the 
last. We have read many volumes of children’s addresses from 
which we have been able to crib a few ideas for talks of our 
own, but comparatively few have impressed us as being the 
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kind of book that we should choose as a present for children. 
J.R.’s books pass both tests with honours. They are full of 
good ideas and illustrations for other ministers to use (what 
a mercy that there is no question of copyright or plagiarism 
in the matter of children’s addresses!) and they are also volumes 
over which any youngster would chuckle with delight. There- 
fore we adopt the Oliver Twist attitude and ask for more. 


PAS 


NOTES: BY.cEEE: SECRETARY, 


Gikce Annual Meeting of the Fellowship will be held at the 
City Temple on Wednesday, May rst, at 9.15 a.m., for the 
election of officers and the transaction of other business. Fol- 
lowing this there will be an address by the Rev. R. L. Child, 
B.D., B.Litt., of Bristol, subject, ““The War and the Church.” 


At a committee meeting held on March 12th, consideration 
was given to the article entitled ‘Ministerial Success,” published 
in the last issue of THe Frarernar. After a full discussion 
the following resolution was carried by 22 votes to nil—one 
member not voting :— 


“The committee of the B.M.F. dissociates itself from the 
article entitled “Ministerial Success,’’ published in the January 
issue of THe Fraternal, in that in its personal references it 
offends the spirit of Brotherhood and the committee regrets 
the pain it may have caused.” 


The Chairman was asked to write to Dr. Chas. Brown 
expressing regret at the publication of the article, and it was 
further agreed that the resolution should be printed in the April 
issue of THE FRATERNAL. 


ANNuAL SusscriPTIONs.—For the convenience of members, 
envelopes are being enclosed with this issue of THe FRATERNAL. 
These envelopes, containing subscriptions for 1940, should be 
handed in at the Annual Meeting or sent through the post to 
the Treasurer, Rev. W. H. Pratt. 

S. G. Morris. 
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BAPTIST TIMES 


EDEED BY J.C. CARLILE, C.H., C-B.E. 


Do you know your own paper? 


The Baptist Times is a denominational paper—and 
something more. It is the voice of the Denomination 
in Great Britain, and records Baptist life and thought 
throughout the world in a way that is impossible 
except in a denominational journal. 


It presents the Christian view upon Social, National, 


and International questions. 


Its special features are 
BAPTIST UNION NEWS. 
by Rev. M. E. Aubrey, C.H. 


BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE NEWS, 
by Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, M.A. 


MEN AND MATTERS, by Mr, Arthur Porritt 


PREACHERS IN CONFERENCE, 
by Dr. Charles Brown 


S.S. LESSON HELPS, by Rev. W. Taylor Bowie, M.A. 
CE 1] OPICS; by Rev. F. C. White, B.D. 
WOMEN’S LIFE TO-DAY, by Dora 


SHORT STORIES AND IMPRESSIONS, 
by Marguerite Williams, Muriel Morgan Gibbon, and others 


Appoint a representative in your Church to send news and to 
see that the paper gets into the homes of the people. 


Many Churches make profits on the sales which they give to 
Church fnnds or to the B.M.5S. 


Write for specimen copy to 
THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


Write to, or call at 


YOUR OWN DEPARTMENT 


for every book or requisite for 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


May we remind you that the B.U.P.D. 
is interested in the work you are 
doing; it is anxious to help in any way 
it can, and is always at your service 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 
you are specially asked to purchase direct from 


THE BAPTIST UNION PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 1664 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


By the Articles of Association, all Directors of the Company 
are Baptists. The Baptist Union participates in profits 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS IN SAFE AREAS 
WITH YOUR OWN PEOPLE 


All our guest houses are in safety zones chosen by the Authorities for 
the reception of evacuated children 


EASTBOURNE, Dilkusha, Chesterfield Road, Meads 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, Moorhurst, Kent’s Bank 

ISLE OF WIGHT, Springfield Court, Seaview 
MINEHEAD, Westholme, the Esplanade 
PENMAENMAWR, The Hollies, Fernbrook Road 
TORQUAY, Falkland Lodge, Falkland Road 

TOWYN, 3 & 4, Marine Parade 

WHITBY. Eskholme, Upgang Lane 

DUNOON (Scottish Centre), Dhailling Lodge, East Promenade 


Accommodation at reasonable terms 
Full particulars from the Secretary 


British & Continental Touring Club, Ltd. 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


